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upon ousted from the company, though he still
remained the largest shareholder, next to Pierre.
He bought the Wilmington Morning News and
through it fought Pierre and his faction, but
he lost his case in the courts. When Coleman
du Pont aspired to enter the United States
Senate in 1916, Alfred bought several Delaware
small-town newspapers and put an independent
ticket in the field, defeating not only Coleman,
but even his elderly cousin, Henry Algernon du
Pont \_q.vJ\, for reelection as senator. At the
close of the First World War, Alfred du Pont
organized the Nemours Trading Corporation to
sell American goods to Europe, and bought the
Grand Central Palace in New York to use for
international trade expositions. He was building
a magnificent estate at Roslyn, Long Island,
when his second wife, Alicia, died in 1920. Then
came the financial collapse in Europe, and Al-
fred lost millions. Pierre arranged a loan for
him on condition that he give up all his Dela-
ware newspapers. On Jan. 22, 1921, he was
married to Jessie D. Ball and in 1926 removed
to Florida, where he established another vast
manor, "Epping Forest," outside of Jackson-
ville, and became a bank president. In 1935 he
died at his home of a heart attack. His estate
was appraised in the Florida courts at $32,736,-
ooo. His surviving children, all by his first wife,
were Alfred Victor, Madeleine, Bessie Cazenove,
and Victorine Elise. After providing liberally
for his wife and children, he left the bulk of
his estate to the Nemours Foundation for the
care of crippled children and of the aged and
indigent.
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DU PONT, THOMAS COLEMAN  (Dec.

ii, iS63-Nov. ii, 1930), capitalist, eldest son
and second child of Antoine Bidermann and
Ellen Susan (Coleman) du Pont, was born in
Louisville, Ky. His father, one of the noted
family of powder-makers, had left Delaware and
the ancestral business and had gone to Ken-
tucky, where he acquired interests in a paper-
mill, coal mines, and street railroads. Coleman
at nineteen stood six feet, four inches in height
and weighed 210 pounds. At Urbana (Ohio)
University, he was not a very good student but
excelled in every form of athletics. He went
thence to the Massachusetts Institute of Tech-
nology, where he met his cousin Alfred I. du
Pont [#.z/.]. Graduating at twenty-two, he was
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sent by his father to the western Kentucky coal
mines to learn the business from the bottom.
He dug coal, drove and shod mules, ran an en-
gine, and was uproariously popular with the
miners. He became superintendent and devel-
oped the Central Coal & Iron Company into a
large enterprise. While there he revealed a family
tendency by going back to Wilmington and mar-
rying his cousin, Alice du Pont, on Jan. 17, 1889.

In 1893 Coleman du Pont became manager
of a steel plant at Johnstown, Pa.; then after a
few years he bought the Johnstown street rail-
way and, making it profitable, resigned from the
steel company and formed an organization to
promote street railways in other parts of the
country. In 1902 his cousin Alfred I. du Pont
[q.v.~\ urged him to head a reorganized Du Pont
business, and he accepted. Then began an amaz-
ing series of financial manipulations. The Du
Pont Company already owned all the stock in
the Hercules Powder Company, a majority of
the stock of another company, fifty per cent,
of another, and minority holdings in fifteen
more. Coleman arranged to buy control of Laflin
& Rand, the largest competitor, and of the
Moosic Powder Company, organizing holding
companies to own each, and paying for stock
with bonds of the holding companies, thus giv-
ing the Du Fonts control without spending a
dollar of their money. He organized a super-
holding company, the E. I. du Pont de Nemours
Company of New Jersey, with a capital of $50,-
000,000, to control all the other companies. He
continued organizing and consolidating at a
dizzying pace until the Du Ponts controlled all
the plants in the country that made military
powder and were producing seventy per cent,
of all explosives used in the United States. In
four years the stocks of more than one hundred
corporations had been acquired, and sixty-four
of them eliminated. In the first decade of Cole-
man's presidency, the Du Pont profits were
$50,000,000. In 1907 the United States Govern-
ment filed suit against the Du Pont concern for
violation of the anti-trust law. In the final de-
cree, handed down in 1912, though the divorce
of two companies from Du Pont was ordered,
yet the net effect upon the great corporation was
not serious. By that time its office force had
grown so large that Coleman ordered the con-
struction of the huge Du Pont office building
and hotel in Wilmington.

Meanwhile, Du Pont had been making per-
sonal ventures elsewhere. He obtained a con-
trolling interest in the Equitable Life Assurance
Society and began erecting for it in New York
what was then the largest office building in ex-
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